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The charge of 
the white horse 


@ 
brigade 
years of smarm and ineptitude 


A from their most recent choice for 


President, the American public, it 
seems, 1s pining for a Man on a White 
Horse. A real take-charge guy. One who 
has the answers. Who will lead them. 
Anywhere. Now that Carter has become 
a political dead issue, it is apparent that 
the Democratic candidate will be Teddy 
Kennedy, a White Horse candidate if 
ever there was one. He has the name, he 
‘has the organization, and he has his 
mommy’s permission. 

At this point, Teddy’s Republican op- 
ponent is not so easy to predict. Reagan 
and Connally, both White Horse candi- 
dates, are considered the front-runners. 
However, there are good reasons why 
either might fail to get the nomination. 
Reagan’s problem is the more intract- 
able. He has lost his looks. As a matter of 
fact, his face has fallen apart so badly 
that he could star in mummy movies. In 
the age of television, the electorate will 
not approve a candidate who isn’t pret- 
ty. It isn’t stretching things too much to 
say that Reagan, unlike Kennedy, has 
received the mummy’s curse. 

Connally, on the other hand, looks 
like a crook—a handsome and vital 
crook to be sure—and there are those 
who believe that, in his case, appear- 
ances are not deceiving. Connally has 
attempted to handle this potentially 
damaging issue by reminding everyone, 
in a reference to his participation in the 
Nixon milk-fund scandal, that he is the 
only candidate who has been declared 
innocent. This is true enough, but some- 
how it fails to dispel the aroma of cor- 
ruption that hangs in the air over Con- 
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nally’s head, wherever he goes, like an 
overdose of hair spray. Connally’s prob- 
lem, to put it in practical political terms, 
is not that he is perhaps guilty of any 
number of political, civil, or criminal 
offenses, but that in a Presidential cam- 
paign his guilt or innocence would be- 
come an issue. In a race against Ken- 
nedy this is the last thing the Repubhi- 
cans need, because what they would 
surely want to do is to make Kennedy’s 
character—i.e., Chappaquiddick—the 
issue. Ifthe Republicans are smart—but 
who says they are—they won’t nominate 
Big Bad John. 

But who? Certainly not George Bush, 
whose personal wealth is apparently 
surpassed only by his ability to put peo- 
ple to sleep. Howard Baker, also men- 
tioned, strikes many as a faceless twit 
(although this would hardly serve to dis- 
qualify him in any other election year). 
And, of course, Nelson Rockefeller is 
dead. Who, then, is the macho man who 
will lead the Republican party in the 
coming election? Never fear, the Grand 
Old Party has not failed to come up with 
a candidate for the top slot since 1856. 
Teddy will not win by default: Alexan- 
der Haig, Nixon’s White House chief of 
staff, has tossed his hat into the ring. 

Actually, he didn’t really toss it him- 
self. It was done for him on September 
10 by a Washington-based group that 
calls itself the Draft Haig committee. 
However, Haig, who retired from the 
army as commander of NATO this sum- 
mer, has not made a secret of his ambi- 
tions. In fact, the designation of the com- 


_ mittee as one intended to draft, rather 


than simply elect, should be considered 
nothing but a formality—-and a conven- 
lent one at that. By calling themselves 
the Draft Haig committee, Haig’s or- 
ganizers can take advantage of a recent 
Federal Election Commission ruling 
that permits them, as the representa- 
tives of an unannounced candidate, to 
accept up to $5000 from a single contrib- 
utor. (Under FEC rules, announced can- 
didates can take only $1000 per contrib- 
utor.) It is also to be expected that when 
the Draft Haig committee decides the 
time is ripe, it will hold a press confer- 
ence to announce the groundswell of 
grass roots support that it has detected— 
thereby adding to whatever momentum 


actually exists—and become the Haig 
for President committee. Of course, this 
is the strategy the Kennedy forces are 
also pursuing. 


HE CHAIRMAN OF THE 

Haig committee is Charles A. 

McManus, Jr., who left a job at 
the Republican National Committee to 
take this post. Before that he was the 
chief executive officer of the Americans 
for Constitutional Action, which might 
be described as the conservative version 
of ADA. As McManus sees it, ‘“‘the vast 
majority of Republicans throughout the 
country are still seeking a candidate for 
President who reflects their beliefs,’ and 
he feels, not surprisingly, that his man 
fills the bill. He may be right. 

According to the committee’s com-_ 
munications director, a local PR man by 

‘the name of Lewis Helm, Haig has a 
number of “plusses” that should appeal 
to Republicans especially, but also to the 
general public. First of all, Haig is “a 
personable guy—he sounds good, looks 
good.” Second, “he is one of the few 
potential Republican candidates who’s 
Catholic.”” As Helm sees it, this would 
be a great advantage in a race against 
Kennedy. Third, Haig is “for a strong 
defense.’?> As anyone familiar with 
Haig’s career can testify, this is surely an 
understatement. And finally, Haig has 
demonstrated leadership: “He has ex- 
perience in government.” This, accord- 
ing to Helm, is Haig’s “biggest plus.” 
“He held the government together in a 
time of crisis.” 

But how about the argument, which 
has been made by any number of com- 
mentators, that for all of Haig’s political 
assets he still has no constituency? The | 
notion that Presidential candidates need 
a constituency, says Helm, is “‘outdat- 
ed.” It is simply unnecessary for Haig to 
have been a governor or a longtime 
member of the Republican party. “Peo- 
ple are voting more for the image these 
days.” . 

Certainly, it seems to me, nothing has | 
occurred on the national political scene 
during the past decade that would dis- 
prove Helm’s analysis. People do vote 
for an image—simply because they have 
nothing else to vote for. In a mass de- 
mocracy, where the voters cannot pos- 
sibly know the candidates at first- or 
even second-hand, they have nothing on 
which to base their judgments except 
the public image of a candidate as it has 
been presented to them, partly by paid 
advertisements and partly by the na- 
tional media. (Only occasionally, as | 


Nixon discovered in the course of Water- 
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gate, does the press perform well enough 
to permit the facts to catch up with the 
image.) And as any political operative 
worth his pay—Lewis Helm seems to be 
one of them—can tell you, national poli- 
tics is nothing more or less than the 
struggle to control and project a candi- 
date’s image. 

So far, Haig—that is to say, Haig’s 
image—is in good shape. He is perceived 
by the public to be a tough, capable 
operator who, as Helm points out, ac- 
tually ran the government during the 
final stages of Watergate. To a large 
extent, the facts in this case correspond 
with the public image. 

To begin with, no one who has stud- 
ied Haig’s record has any doubt that he 
is an extraordinarily skilled political 
infighter. When Haig was appointed to 
the staffof the National Security Council 
in January 1969, he was a colonel in the 
army, just one of the many bright un- 
knowns assembled at that time by Hen- 
ry Kissinger. Barely four years later, 
having already achieved the rank of 
four-star general, Haig was appointed 
by Nixon to replace H. R. Haldeman as 
his White House chief of staff. As var- 
ious accounts of the Nixon years show, 
Haig’s spectacular rise was due to hard 
work, ruthlessness, and his skill as a 
manipulator of men. Once Haig had 
gained Nixon’s attention, he even man- 
aged to play Nixon and Kissinger off 


against each other, raising doubts in 
Nixon’s mind about Kissinger’s judg- 
ment, referring in Kissinger’s presence 
to the President as someone who lacked 
guts. As reported in The Final Days, “He 
joked that Nixon and Bebe Rebozo had 
a homosexual relationship, imitating 
what he called the President’s limp- 
wrist manner.” | 

Nor can anyone doubt Haig’s tough- 
ness on national-security matters. As a 
member of the staff of the National 


Security Council, Haig made himself 


valuable to his superiors by supporting 
the harshest military measures, even 
when others raised questions. Haig ar- 
gued for the strategic bombing of North 
Vietnam and the mining of Haiphong 
harbor in 1972. According to Charles 
Colson, Nixon once said that, of his top 
advisers, only Haig and Connally had 
favored the bombing. Haig was also an 
enthusiastic advocate of the 1970 inva- 
sion of Cambodia. And when the ad- 
ministration ordered the telephones of a 
number of government officials and 
newsmen. bugged in order to find out 
who was leaking to the press, Haig was 
involved in that, too. The records show 
that he personally requested a tap on 
Presidential speech-writer William Sa- 
fire. In 1970, Haig met with Kissinger 
and Thomas Karamessines, then chief 


of the CIA’s undercover operations, to. 


discuss plans to kidnap Chilean General 
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Rene Schneider and to support a coup 
by a military junta. 


T IS, IN FACT, ONLY WHEN 

we come to Haig’s White House 

period that Lewis Helm’s as- 
sessment of his candidate’s plusses goes 
awry. If anything, Helm might be ac- 
cused of giving Haig too little credit for 
his work there. During his tenure as 
Nixon’s chief of staff; whatever he may 
have done to keep the government run- 
ning, Haig was, first and foremost, the 
person in charge of managing what was 
left of the Watergate cover-up. It was 
Haig who told Deputy Attorney Gener- 
al William Ruckelshaus to fire Special 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox because, to 
quote his now famous statement, “Your 
Commander in Chief is giving you an 
order, Bill.” Haig was guilty of mislead- 
ing Congress about the evidence against 
Nixon. In one instance he showed Re- 
publican Senator Hugh Scott a doctored 
transcript of one of Nixon’s conversa- 
tions with John Dean, on the strength of 
which Scott issued a statement declar- 
ing that he had seen proof of Nixon’s 
innocence. He was also responsible for 
stalling the special prosecutor. As Leon 
Jaworski, Cox’s successor, later con- 
cluded, one of Haig’s jobs in the White 
House was “‘to try to placate me while 
helping Nixon frustrate me.” As Gerald 
Ford has testified, it was also Haig who 
first approached him about granting a 
pardon to Nixon, some nine days before 
Nixon resigned. Some say, although it 
has never been proved, that there was a 
deal. In any case, once Ford came into 
office, he pardoned the former President 
for what he called humanitarian rea- 
sons, and not long afterward he restored 
Haig to active duty and appointed him 
supreme allied commander of NATO. 


And now Haig would like to be Presi- 
dent himself. This is what he said in an 
interview on ABC television in July, as he 
was about to retire from his NATO post: 


I think what America’s looking for in the 
period ahead is a credible leadership appa- 
rat, which is responsive to their concerns, 
sensitive to the evolution of these concerns,: 
but which at the same time is not fundamen- 
tally populist, in which the public leader puts 
his finger up each Monday morning to see 
what the public ‘mood is, and to shift his 
course to meet that, but rather to recognize 
that American leadership ntfust from time to 
time be guided by the dictates of its con- 
science, to do what is right in a visionary way, 
even though it may be fundamentally unpop- 
ular at a given moment. 


Let there be no mistake. Alexander 


Haid is riding toward Washington upon 
a white horse. Ch 


